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The Tower of Babel, New Style 


said, result from misuse and misunder- 
standing of common words. That is pro- 
foundly true of National Parks, many of which 
include within them the grandest wildernesses in 
the world. Yellowstone, created out of complete 


H sic the troubles of the world, it has been 


wilderness in 1872, was the first National Park, 
and the title has stuck to its followers, notwith- 
standing that a number of different kinds of na- 


tional parks have appeared since, each of these 
later kinds clearly differentiated in its title. Be- 
cause the first kind was so well known, it has been 
taken for granted that the generic title National 
Park officially meant parks of its standards. 

Of course it never really meant that, but merely 
parks owned by the nation. Our insistence upon 
the generic term having the special meaning has 
caused wide-spread confusion, and recently the 
National Park Service has caused more by not ob- 
jecting to all kinds of perks that the nation owns 
or handles National Parks by tlie 
local press and public. It could if it chose change 
all that by official request. 

Now, at last, we are unofficially calling the 
Yellowstone kind National Primeval Parks, hop- 
ing that differentiation has not come too late. 

The same confusion is true of other words upon 
which clear popular and Congressional conceptions 
of land distinctions depend. The words primitive, 
recreation and conservation have all double or 
multifold meanings which are useful to politicians 
but confusing to popular comprehension. 

For clarity’s sake, let us look at some of these. 

With organization of the National Park Service 
in 1917, those reservations were recognized as 
National Parks which were “areas of unmodified 


being oe colle 


natural conditions, each the finest of its kind in 
the country, preserved forever as a system from 
all industrial use.” By unmodified natural condi- 
tions was meant primitive conditions in the com- 
mon dictionary meaning of the word primitive as 
applicable to land. The word came at once into 
common use. 

All national parks at that time contained grand 
wildernesses except four very small ones, Casa 
Grande Ruin, Sully’s Hill, Platt, and Wind Cave, 
which did not meet these standards: and Hot 
Springs was not then a national park in name or 
kind, but was called so for political reasons. Of 
the four, Casa Grande Ruin was changed to a na- 
tional monument in 1918, Sully’s Hill was trans- 
ferred to the Biological Survey, and plans were 
started for also getting rid of Platt and Wind 
Cave. 

National Park Standards and the fine word 
primitive ruled during the life of Stephen T. 
Mather, founder of the National Park System. 

The first serious break in nomenclature was in 
1930 when the Forest Service announced its ex- 
tensive new system of wilderness areas, long in 
preparation, under the surprising title of Primi- 
tive Areas! Few of them were primitive in the 
common meaning of the word. The Forest Serv- 
ice explained that the title meant areas which 
could not be entered except under conditions 
which had prevailed in primitive times. In other 
words, they were roadless and without buildings 
or camps for public entertainment. 

Thus the word primitive acquired two land 
meanings and became charged with public mis- 
conception. When the National Park Service 
heard of the change, it dropped primitive as ap- 
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plied to national parks and in its place adopted wilderness, 
which the Forest Service had dropped upon assuming the 
word primitive. More confusion, for in the six or seven 
years since Aldo Leopold had originated and developed the 
idea of Wilderness Areas, that term had come to mean to the 
country something very definite and quite different from na- 
Even today many foresters unofficially call the 


The Wilder- 


ness Society does not consider National Primeval Parks wil- 


tional parks. 
Forest Service Primitive Areas wilderness areas. 


wniz he fact that they contain wilder- 


BEGINNING ! x PANSION 


The term National Park has meantime become still more 

gged, ition of National Historical Park Sys- 
tem in March, 1933, by failure of the Park Service to in- 
sist on newspaper and official use of the distinguishing word 
Historical. Not once in hundreds of times is a National 
H rical Park (ther ire two now) referred to in print 
as such; they are called National Parks, like Yellowstone, 
Glacier, Grand Canyon and the rest 

Later in the same year, the assignment to the Park Service 
by President Roosevelt of sole administration of CCC work 
in State Parks the country over has virtually destroyed the 
real significance of the name National Park in a majority 
yf states. And still later in that same befogging year, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt expanded National Park Service administra- 
tion to cover parks, memorials and monuments from other 
jepartments of the Federal Government, the Washington 
ity parks, memorial drives, recreational highways, national 
buildings in many states, in- 
Little of the 


emeteries and many Federal 
cluding the White 
famous “Mather idea” 


House and its grounds. 


remains. 


NATIONAL PrRiMEVAL Parks 


On June 6, last, as the only practical means left to restore 

i { ] 1¢ Na onal Parks \sso- 
passed and published the following 

Resolved, 


usage, and for the benefit and understanding of the people 


1d Sa l grea ational n ption, tl 


[hat the National Parks Association in its own 
of the country, shall segregate from ali other national 
parks, and designate by the title of National Primeval 
Parks System, those National Parks which, by reason of 
possessing primeval wilderness of conspicuous importance 
and supreme scenic beauty, conform to the standards 
originally recognized under the title of National Parks; 
and that it shall persistently urge this segregation and 
this title upon the people of the country, citizen organi- 
zations, Congress and the Government, in confident ex- 
pectation that, in good time, it will receive official and 


universal recognition. 


WILDERNESS 
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The word primeval alone is politician-proof. The dic- 
tionary and popular usage allow it no second meaning like 
the unfortunate word primitive. 

But the march of confusion is by no means done. The 
word Recreation has meantime acquired a second meaning. 
It is now used virtually to include every activity having to 
do with uses of lands without profit for their object. 


Enter THE NationaL Resources CoMMITTEE 


During the last summer a sub-committee of the National 
Resources Committee has agreed upon a set of definitions 
of areas devoted to outdoor recreation, and recommends the 
following for adoption and use by all agencies concerned. 

“All recreational areas,” says the National Resources 

Committee, “have been divided into four classes—primi- 

tive, modified, developed, and scientific. These classes 
have been defined as follows by the Recreation Committee: 

“The primitive class embraces areas characterized by 
primitive conditions of transportation, or vegetation, or 
fauna, or any combination of these. 

“The modified class embraces areas in which man has 
made alterations in the primitive conditions of transpor- 
tation, vegetation, and fauna. 

“The developed class embraces areas especially equipped 
with accommodations for concentrated human use. 

“The scientific class embraces areas which contain spe- 
cial zoological, botanical, geological, archaeological, or his- 
torical values, but which are not sufficiently extensive 
to qualify under the primitive class.” 


MALTREATMENT OF A NosB_e Worp 


Note that, to be classed as primitive, an area need possess 
only one primitive ingredient out of three specified, thus 
adding seriously to the maltreatment and uselessness of that 
most unfortunate word. 


RECOGNITION oF A Savinc TiTLe 

The National Resources Committee has, however, recog- 
nized the National Primeval Parks, which far more than 
ompensates for what it has done to the once good word 
primitive. 

Areas whica are roadless and virgin and provide protec- 
tion for all wildlife species residing therein it now officially 
entitles Primeval! 

Our part, therefore, is not to defend Primitive, whose 
grievous wounds the common people of the country, most 
of whom have never heard of them, will duly heal by cus- 
tomary usage, but to stand all the more vigorously behind 
the National Primeval Parks! For nineteen years this ideal 
has triumphed, although not defined, against every imagin- 
ible attack in and out of Congress. At last, defined and 
lear as crystal, it will prevail. 
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the Bogachiel and Hoh 


The Third Greatest American Tree 


By Rospert STERLING YARD 


66 XCEPTING the 
Douglas Fir is the most gigantic 


California, 
tree in the Pa- 


Great Sequoias of 


ific forests,’’ writes the Forest Service authority, 
Sudworth, in his “Forest Trees of the Pacific Coast.” He 
might have said in the Western Hemisphere. 

The trio of greatest American trees are, first, the Sequoia 
Gigantea of the Sierra; second the Redwood of the Cali- 
fornia Coast from the Eel River region north; and third 
the Douglas Fir of the Olympic Mountains of Washington. 

The total range of the Douglas Fir is very large, covering 
British Columbia and 
mountain ranges and many small ranges. 


thirteen states in three principal 
Everywhere, it 
has commanding frequency, size and importance over other 
trees of its neighborhoods. But in the wet Olympics, it at- 


ins a size, majesty and brilliance, and creates a forest of 


richness and beauty so extravagant, that preservation of the 
spe 1¢s n permanent reservations be omes as important, 
nationally, as preservation of the sequoias and redwoods. 

The greatest and finest forests of Sequoia Gigantea are, 
with one exception, preserved in three National Parks, Yosem- 
ite, Sequoia and General Grant. The greatest forests and 
finest examples of the Coast Redwoods, bought from lumber- 
men with private subscriptions (with one presented by lum- 
bermen) are preserved in the California State Parks under 
special restrictions. Of the Douglas Fir in its extreme 
expression, there are yet no saving reservations though most 
of the finest is government property. 

The purpose of this paper is promotion of a nation-wide 
movement for adequate preservation of superb examples of 
Douglas Fir forests, many of which, though not all of the 
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greatest, occur in the rain-drenched Olympic Peninsula of 
Washington. Congress will start it there at the coming 
session if the nation asks. 

[wo official moves have been made. 

\ bill to include in a proposed Mount Olympus National 
Park in the Peninsula of Washington, in addition to the 
xisting Mount Olympus National Monument, an area of 
Douglas Fir sufficient for a very fine beginning reservation 
failed in the House last session because local lumbermen 
ypposed. The finest grove in the Peninsula was cut out of 
the bill after introduction because it was privately owned, 
but it will not be forgotten. Public contributions may be 
ounted upon to purchase it later. There are isolated re- 
markable stands elsewhere in private lands, perhaps even on 
national lands, which the future undoubtedly will acquire 
once this movement is started on a nation-wide scale. It 
took many years to acquire contributions for purchases of 
the Coast Redwoods reservations, and the stirring promo- 
tion is not yet complete, nor have all the noblest Giant 
Sequoia groups, nationally and privately owned, yet been 
made secure. Completion will need time. 

The Forest Service made a positive move last summer 
wainst reservation of the greatest Olympic forest. Anxious 
to remain in possession of any reservation additional to the 
National Monument, which is administered by the National 
Park Service, it announced Secretary Wallace’s creation of a 
permanent Olympic Primitive Area somewhat less in size 
to that asked to be added to the National Monument to 
complete the National Park. Both of these areas were 
planned to be erected around the National Monument, and 
n maps they are shown attached to its boundary lines. 

But the Forest Service Reservation is sot what it seems 
it first glance. Examination shows it lacking in Douglas 
Fir stands of the higher class. North of the National Monv- 
ment grandly-forested mountains rising abruptly from Cres- 

nt Lake have been wholly omitted, a serious loss to any 
idequate forest presentation. Similarly, on the east and 
south heavily-forested valleys draining the monument have 
been omitted. And on the west the entire super-forested 
valleys of the Bogachiel, Hoh and Queets Rivers, which 
show the Douglas Fir in the full perfection of its develop- 
ment and beauty, the principal winter home, also, of the 
Roosevelt (T. R.) clk which’ summers in the high national 
monument, are CONnsSpic uously not inc luded. 

Secretary Wallace’s new Olympic Primitive Area, there- 
fore, although it will preserve four hundred square miles of 
magnificent high wilderness, will not help preservation of 
the third greatest American tree; but it will, by the con- 
spicuous omission of most of the exceptional forest, virtually 
condemn it to destruction by the axe. It must also be 
noted that, notwithstanding the designation of this Primi- 
tive Area as permanent, any Secretary of Agriculture to 
ome, or Mr. Wallace himself, if he should change his 
mind, is empowered by law to abolish the reservation. 

The official title Primitive Area as applied to the Forest 
Service wilderness area does not mean primeval, as you think 
it does, but a roadless and campless area into which the trav- 
eller can enter only after the fashion of primitive times, that 
is afoot or on horseback, carrying his own living equipment. 
Nevertheless, an interesting feature of this primitive area is its 
provision for a trans-mountain highway following the Quin- 
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1d Dosewallips Vallev and crossing orner of the monu- 
Such a highway wouid make some of the best timbet 
vailable to the logger, and it is not difficult to 
the ultimate end. 


National Park Service that 


’ " , ] L r rr , 

t people ot the country iooOK Tor preservation of a reason- 
] 
] 


It must be, therefore, to the 


rea of this forest wilderness as a very fine beginning 


f third national exposition of the uuntry’s greatest trees. 
[The movement to add to a National Park mighty forests 
vhich are in themselves scenic to a high degree, backed by 
th Interior Department and enthusiastic public opinion, 
fers an extraordinary opportunity for a swift and gorous 
rt which by no means we should neglect. 
Let us glance at the trio of our greatest trees. It is in 


respects unique. 
The Giant Sequoia in maturity is bulky of body and 
s its heavy branches close to its top, which, needle-like 
n youth, becames rounded with increasing years in search 
ight. Its neighbor trees, en the greatest sugar pine, 
ms dwarfed. Looking down upon an old forest of as- 


orted pecie approaching two hundred feet in root height, 


=) 

the sequoias lift their plumed heads far aloft. ‘The 
if them all, the General Sherman T'ree of the 
Sequoia National Park, looks its 
Many luding several of high quality, re- 
nain unpreserved except by publi 

id the National Forest. 

The Coast Redwood, on the other hand, 
its greater height, is not infrequently more than 


greatest 
Giant Forest, 
reputed four thousand years. 
S¢ juoia groves, in 


opinion in private lands 


is marvelously 
lender for 
three hundred feet tall and gathers in close, dark, cinnamon- 
tinted forests which often exclude all other trees, and, in 
their depths, rob the winter gales of all their power. These 
athedrals are more silent than those of human building. 
They lack even the songs of birds; and their carpeting is 
xquisite in color and design. Out of the powdered remains 
f long-fallen giants grow lusty giants of the future. The 
ast number of these great trees pointing uncountable fingers 
kyward, and their exceeding vigor of life and possession, 
give them the 
Museum of Great 
famous lumber source of California, and large areas of it 


icknowledged second place in the American 
Trees. Once the coast redwood was a 
main In private possession. 


} 


In third place, the Douglas Fir is broader-hodied 
in the open than either of its 


more 
rounded and fuller-foliaged 
ompeers, and its bright vellow green gives it, in mass, a 
joyousness which its other forest features carry out. In 
lose stands, it sheds its limbs for a hundred feet and often 
aloft, greedy for light; 
ften, for the same reason, dulling its pointed tip. Usually 


higher, concentrating the foliage 
t occurs in solid stands, but is not so possessive as the Red- 
wood, admitting to companionship many fine trees. Western 
Red Cedar, White Fir, Sitka Spruce, Lowland Fir, Western 
White Pine, Western Larch, Lodge pole Pine, Poplar, Red 
Alder, and its first cousin, the Hemlock, often lend a beauty 
ind variety far in excess of those associated with the Giant 
Sequoia in the world-famous forests of the High Sierra. 
Ihe third greatest of American trees is neither a fir nor 
it is called both, but a near relative of the 
Hemlock. Its timber has 


ometimes 


t spruce, though 
certain qualities of pine and is 


The Douglas 


alled pine in the lumber trade. 





Photograph by W. H. Horning 


CHE FAMOUS MOSS OF THE DEEP 
OLYMPIC FORESTS 


Fir is prolif n British Columbia, Washington, Oregon, 
California down the coast mountains as far as Monterey, 
Idaho, Montana, South Dakota, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Mexico. It furnishes the finest and 
largest saw 
Bigcone Spruce, is found in Lower California. 


timber in the world. Its one sister-species, 

Throughout its enormous range, Douglas Fir adapts itself 
to every condition, attaining a height of five feet in full 
maturity on exposed mountain summits in the far north, 
and un the western Pacific slopes it commonly reaches a 
height of a hundred and eighty to two hundred feet and 
over, and a diameter of five or six feet and more. Wherever, 
the west over, it appears in numbers, it assumes the leader- 
ship of its forest. Its importance to the lumber trade of 
the country, present and future, is exceedingly great. Much 
A few 


modest individuals may be seen at the southern limit of its 
range in Yosemite National Park, most of them bordering 


of it is in private possession, awaiting markets. 


roads entering the valley; and an average stand was caught 
within the boundaries of Mount Rainier National Park. 
It is a prolific seeder, almost equalling the Yellow Pine, 


been known to carry 


and grows rapidly. An acre has 
30,000 young trees. 

Just as the national need for preserving the greatest ex- 
amples of the Sequoia and the Redwood was discovered just 
in time to save them, the former from the grape-stick indus- 


try and the latter from building at home and abroad, so the 
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national need of preserving the great Douglas Fir of the 
When 


in planning in 1915, we 


Olympic Mountains was discovered almost casually. 
the National Park Service was 
knew of the scenic greatness of these mountains but learned 
that local opinion would oppose stopping the shooting of 
the Roosevelt elk, which were, so official statements then 
had it, found nowhere else. There was no word of the for- 
ests. Had not President Roosevelt given all National Forest 
monuments to the National Park Service in 1933, the nation 
probably would never have discovered one of its very great- 
est museum treasures. 

The warm rainy Peninsula of Washington supplies to the 
Douglas Fir the conditions necessary to perfection which the 
Sequoia finds in the Giant Forest and the Redwood in Eel 
Valley. 


monument begin forest-bearing valleys which cannot prop- 


Immediately below the boundaries of the national 


erly be described. They are frequently called tropical by 
observers unable to find an appropriate comparison. The 


trees themselves are larger, thicker, taller, more richly clothed 
and variously colored than any of their species we have 
een elsewhere. Many considerably exceed two hundred feet 
in height. Some are believed to be three hundred feet. 
The “Big Tree” (I heard no other name) is declared to be 
seventeen feet in diameter and said to rise two hundred 
feet to its broken top. 

Seen from above, these valleys are nothing short of thrill- 
ng, especially when the bald summits from which they 
Knowing the 
heaviness of the trunks supporting these entrancing amphi- 


lust of local lum- 


jescend are topped with snow and glacier. 


theaters, it is not difficult to imagine the 
bermen for the bank accounts and trips abroad into which 
the axe could transform them. Imagination could also pic- 
ture the utter desolation that such a transformation would 
leave to the owners of these greatest forests, the People of 
the United States! 

Seen from below, the high plumed ceiling of many hues 
of green, light-shot in places and often swaying gently from 
the winds above, these forest scenes are very different in- 
deed from the vast dim cathedrals of the Redwood. Here 
we have variety and color, spread magically over a canvas 
of size. 

There is something here greater than the Douglas Fir. 
That is the forest. Many species meet and mingle, each at 
its maximum of height, color and beauty. Perhaps the 
Douglas Fir exceeds two thirds of the whole, but that is 
only a guess. In places its giant trunks crowd each other 


like wheat. Occasionally few are to be seen for considerable 


stretches of trail. Each different species seems in turn to 
command a greater or a lesser area. Two vie with the 
master in splendor of height and beauty. The Sitka Spruce, 
easily the largest spruce in the world and here the only 


example of consequence in Government ownership, towers 


singly and in majestic stands. Professor Horning writes me 
of Sitka Spruces eleven feet in diameter above their wide 
spreading root-swell, and nearly three hundred feet tall. 
The average run are eight to ten feet in diameter and two 
hundred and forty feet high. The other of conspicuous 
size is the Western Red Cedar, quite as heavy of trunk 
but not so tall as Sitka Spruce. 

All of these, with White Fir on the lower slopes, Western 
Yellow Pine and many of lesser individuality mingle with 
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each other in rich harmony of form and color between 
these specialized stands. In following trails or beating 
through tangled wilderness as best one can, one can never 
guess what new and dramatic combinations will be en- 
countered next. 

And remember it is a land of very many rippling and 
rushing waters. 

Then there is the forest under the forest, appearing 
und disappearing as we tramp, adding charm and _ fascina- 
tion. There rise to half heights, more and less, deciduous 
trees of different kinds in considerable area, varied by lesser 
conifers and the young of the greater trees, and often these 
are hung or covered or literally wrapped up in heavy green 
moss. Often the moss clings to the greater trees, even to 
their lower branches and swings freely in the stirring air. 
Beyond description are these, or many of these, mystical for- 
est spots, and then we are out of them again into the high 
clear forest. This moss does not grow from the tree as from 
a soil, but lies upon and around it and may easily be re- 
moved. But often it wraps around a small tree till scarcely 
iny of the bark may easily be seen. 

Just beyond, we enter an open glade of some size grown 
solidly with ferns. Such ferns! Waist to head high, some- 
times higher, through which the trail is followed by the 
lepressed line it marks in the lusty green level of fern 
leaves. Ferns of several kinds are seen everywhere in im- 
mense abundance. 

And lowest lure of all is the floor carpet of many spread- 
ing plants, often flowering, hugging the earth. 

I have not attempted to paint a picture of the elaborately 
modeled, furnished and decorated forest home of the third 
greatest tree in America, but only, in briefest space possible, 
to tell you its elements, with which the imagination of each 
may construct one better than I can make. 

But there is one common feature of this forest that I 
have overlooked. From every fallen trunk rises one or many 
trees. From every broken trunk left standing rise other 
trees rooted in the soil of decay. I saw one young Douglas 
Fir of fair size starting twenty feet up from the broken 
trunk of another which was upright and not so much 
larger. They seemed destined some day to look like a 
single tree; they are practically that now. The spirit of this 
forest is American. It moves indomitably up against all 
obstructiois. 





PLEASE SAVE GREAT SMOKY 


“I am not in favor of building any more roads in the 
National Parks than we have to build. I am not in favor of 
doing anything along the line of so-called improvements that 
we do not have to do. This is an automobile age, but I do 
not have a great deal of patience with people whose idea of 
enjoying nature is dashing along a hard road at fifty or sixty 
miles an hour. I am not willing that our beautiful areas should 
be Ope ned up to people who are either too old to walk, as I 
um, or too lazy to walk, as a great many young people are 
who ought to be ashamed of themselves. 


’ I do not happen to 
favor the scarring of a wonderful mountain side just so that 
we can say we have a skyline drive. 
may be an atrocity.” 


Interior. 


It sounds poetical, but it 
Haroun P. Icxes, Secretary of the 


No 
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A Little Wilderness in Vermont 


By WaLrer PricHarp Eaton 


OR many vears | have taught at the Summer School 
of English at Bread Loaf, Vermont, which is housed 


n the old hotel built by Joseph Battell, and left by 


him to Middlebury College, along with some 35,000 acres 


§ mountain forest, a good bit of it virgin timber—i.e. 
true wilderness. He left it with such restrictions that the 
timber wuld not | tripped, und when the College sold 
the forest to the United States recently, those restrictions 
no doubt carried o1 \t one point, on Mount Lincoln, 
the holdings : ibove timber to over 4,000 feet. Bread 
Loaf mountain itself 3,800 feet. Through the heart of 
the forest, and over th summits, goes the Long Trail. 
In all the extent of tl holdings but two roads cross the 
divide yn f them too difficult for motor cars. (Of 


L ne parkway would have traversed 


hat, praises be, has been at least tem- 


yurse, the pr posed OK} 


the entire length, 


poraril} 


ttched.) Out of this wilderness, on both sides 





vf the brooks descend converging on their way down 
ll the 1 i ums are powerful enough to have carved 
leep, wild gorg 1 hav xever seen these brooks dry. The 
lleys below mai parching, but half a mile down from 
the extreme head springs the brooks have always gathered 
up enough water for a ol, clear flow. I have seen them 
much less often in fi i-time, but on one or two observed 
ecasions of torrential rains they have not become turbulent 


und destructive till they reached areas of cleared fields or 
ut-over land. 

the great charms of Bread Loaf is that with 
mly an hour or so of spare time, you can still stroll out 


One I 


nto wilderness and lose yourself in the silence and loveliness 


f a northern forest. With a day to spare, you can quite 
Close to the 


ten-minute walk—a large brook flows down a 


literally lose yourself if you forsake the trails. 
Inn—not 
ravine, a golden-brown trout brook lined with gay borders 
»f Joe-py wee ] ind tall »nneHowers. The side of the 
ravine toward the Inn must once have been cut over clean, 
and is now clothed with a solid stand of spruce, under which 


j - nd wher thera Netent erasion On the 


tther side is a totally different forest, which has never been 
ut, and which, a) for a trail long the brook side, is a 
beautifully handy illustration of the forest primeval. 

Perhaps the first thing you notice in this piece of for- 
est is the much smaller number of large trees on a given 
area than you find, say, in the spruce stand opposite. The 


large trees, however, are 


large trees, sending up straight, 


beautiful, limbless trunks for more than fifty feet before 


they begin to unite into a ceiling. The second thing you 
notice is the mixed nature of the stand, with deciduous 
Yellow birch, sugar maple, hemlock 


haracteristic spruce of the north woods, 


trees predominating. 
and, of course, the 

are the chief varieties. At this point there is no balsam, 
and no ping Che under-forest contains seedlings of all the 
varieties, with numerous striped maples, shrubs, ferns, and 


wther green floor wer. The higher cover is seldom so 


lense that it is difficult to walk through, and is frequently; 


quite open, with an exquisite carpet of northern wood sorrel. 

Probably the third thing you notice (or perhaps it is the 
first if you have strolled down from the Inn in your ordinary 
foot gear) is the dampness of the forest floor, No matter 
how long it has been since a rain, the floor is always cool 
and moist, and in low places, or at the foot of steep banks, 
is frequently decidedly wet. If you get off the trail, to 
experience the “feel” of the floor under your feet, you 
at once detect its spongy nature, and frequently you will 
find yourself stepping on what looks like firm moss, only to 
have it cave in under you, letting you down anywhere 
from an inch or so to a foot or more, into a mass of de- 
composed wood. Here in the virgin timber the black mould 
of the actual floor is seldom visible except on the trodden 
trail. It is overlaid with dead leaves, rotted sticks and logs, 
moss, fern clumps, all manner of vegetation alive or in 
process of decomposing. The over-lay acts, of course, like 
a perpetual sponge to hold water and give it down slowly to 
the brooks. It is also perpetually building soil. How im- 
portant a part the down timber plays in this process is 
everywhere apparent to the eye, because when a fallen trunk 
has become thoroughly rotted it is converted into a fifty-foot, 
luxuriant fern bed, or even a bed of orchids, and the long 
mound it makes on the floor is conspicuously richer and 
moister than the surrounding soil. 

Much of the Battell Forest is similar in nature to this 
small section. Of course, on the higher levels there is more 
spruce, but even at 2,400 feet, where the Long Trail 
crosses the Middlebury-Hancock road, the stand is decidedly 
mixed, and the biggest trees are almost always ancient 
yellow birches. (There is a yellow birch close to the 3,000- 
foot level, which is twelve feet in circumference at breast 
height.) There is a pretty little wilderness pond at the 
top of the pass, and under the very shelter of the divide 
everywhere you come upon swampy hollows, sometimes 
filled with showy lady’s slippers. 

With the cross motor road, the north-and-south Long 
rail and several side trails, this bit of true wilderness is as 
Quite aside from its esthetic 
appeal, the incomparable beauty of its unspoiled richness, 
its wild flower and bird life, all those portions of the forest 
which are primeval should be kept free of all lumbering, 
all roads, and above everything, perhaps, all “improvement,” 
so they may forever serve as a handy example of Nature’s 
methods of conservation and renewal. 


accessible as it ever needs be. 


I say “all improvement” deliberately, thinking of a dozen 
examples I could name of work done (with the best will in 
the world, no doubt) by CCC gangs, or by men put into 
wild corners of public parks and the like. I have in mind 
a certain steep mountainside covered with fair-sized second 
growth, much of it chestnut, which of course had died. 
Lacking other chores, a CCC gang was put in here to clear 
up the woods under the direction of the Federal Gypsy 
Moth Control gang. They chopped down all the dead 
hestnut, cut all the laurel and hobble bush and other floor 
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wer to the ground, and making heaps of the debris pro- 

led to burn them. Many heaps were burned on top of 
eds of arbutus! Before they were stopped, the gang had 
‘improved” about twenty acres, converting a wild moun- 
tain forest to an imitation of Central Park, removing future 
soil material, destroying the soil cover which conserves moist- 
ure, and getting that section of slope all nicely prepared 
for erosion at the next Spring flood. 

| have in mind, too, a bit of work on a bank bordering 

Massachusetts State highway, which was proudly pur- 
hased for a park by the village, and into which a gang of 
men were sent to clear it up. They, too, burned all the dead 
wood, raked up all the sticks and leaves, cut down all the 


brush—and one short year later that bank was already full of 


gullies six inches or more dep, and had become an 

The whole idea that you are “improving” your woods 
by clearing out the underbrush and removing the dead 
down timber is absurd on the face of it, as anybody 


eyesore. 
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can see who has ever wandered in a real wilderness. And 
on all slopes, of course, the retention of water and the pre- 
vention of erosion is almost entirely dependent, not on the 
presence of large trees, but on the mechanical condition of 
the forest floor, on a spongy overlay of vegetation in various 
stages of decomposition, shaded and kept constantly from 
drying out by the living vegetation just above it. You can 
see the same thing on the English moors, where there are 
no trees at all. It is my pious prayer that no CCC camp 
will ever be put into the Battell Forest, but that the prime- 
val portions of it be kept as a vivid illustration of how the 
woods renew themselves and water the land, and the other 
as to bring them as 
speedily as possible into wilderness class. After all, 35,000 
acres, which Joseph Battell saved from the axe as he hoped 
forever, are not much to keep out of the lumbermen’s 
hands, and out of the motorists’ clutches, both as object les- 


portions be handled in such a way 


sons in conservation and soul solace for lovers of the wild. 


Shall State Parks Control National Parks? 


VERY defender of wilderness should know what is 

happening to our National Primeval Parks and take 
immediate action for their relief and protection. 

The story begins in 1933 when the President started the 

CoOL, 


mal Park Service. 


assigning its administration in state parks to the Na- 
Also, he transferred to the National Park 
reservations 


Service from other Departments all recreational 


xcept the informal camps of the Forest Service. 

Assistant Director Conrad Wirth of the National Park 
Service, in charge of state parks, promoted a bill in Congress 
) permit the survey of states for more state parks and their 
signment to states and cities under National Park Service 
lomination. Means have also been found to add resettlement 
reas begun under WPA funds. Also, historic sites under 
Many other 


Secretary Ickes’ act will be similarly handled. 


cational areas are under consideration. 
Early in the present year, Mr. Wirth devised a regional 
eorganization of all the National Park Service’s administra- 


tive machinery. There were to be four regional depart- 
nents, each under a chief and technical staff trained in state 
park policy. This developed powerful opposition both in 
the national park field and at home, based on the belief that 
national primeval parks could not be subjected to state park 
idministration and association without depreciation of their 
standards and ideals. The tendency would be strongly for 
reduction of all parks to a common level. 

Secretary Ickes, when he adopted the new Wirth plan on 
May 27, held out the National Park System from regionaliza- 
tion for further study. In six months, he said, namely on 
27, he would make a final decision. 


November 
I cnown until Summer. On 


None of these facts became 
October 16, the National Parks Association transmitted the 


following resolution to Secretary Ickes: 


Recocnizinc that the National Parks System was 
reated and has been maintained to preserve a national 
and international asset of unique character and outstand- 
ng value, namely the National Primeval Parks, and 


being convinced that the successful development of this 


system has resulted from its administration as a unit by 
one central federal authority, and should be so con- 
tinued, the National Parks Association urges the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to maintain these parks as a separate 
and distinct group independent of other park areas. We 
feel confident that by so doing the Sec retary will be able 
to exercise best the watchful care which has brought 
them in primeval condition to this time and will pre- 
serve them in primitive glory for the education and in- 
spiration of future generations of this and other lands. 


On October rim - A. Walters, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, wrote in reply to this resolution: 
“The present Emergency Conservation Work regional 
organization of the National Park Service concerns itself 
with Emergency Conservation Work only. In so far as 
that work relates to state and local parks, it is a co- 
operative measure. Such parks are not owned by the 
Federal Government and are not a part of the National 
Parks System. 

"2 


Park Service functions is adopted, it will be a matter of 


complete regionalization of all the National 


administrative convenience, only, and will not affect the 

standards or integrity of the National Park System.” 

The first paragraph quoted assures us that, as now created 
and in operation, the new regional organization does not 
include the National Parks, which still remain under admin- 
istration, as always in the past, by the Washington headquar- 
ters direct. 

The second paragraph gives us the invaluable information 
that the only reason for throwing the National Parks in with 
the state parks is administrative convenience. We believe 
that Secretary Ickes will gladly endure a little administrative 


nconvenience to make sure that the standards and ideals of 


the primeval parks shall surely be maintained, for we dis- 
wgree absolutely with Mr. Walter’s opinion that such an as- 
sociation will not affect their standards and integrity. 


Let us ask Secretary Ickes to take this reasonable precaution. 
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This Deadly Assault to be Repeated 


Let Every Defender of Primeval Wilderness Stand on Guard 


ROBABLY the largest and most diversified protest 

ever made to Congress against a bill in the field of 

conservation was registered last winter and spring 
ugainst the beet sugar attempt to drive a tunnel through the 
grand wilderness of Rocky Mountain National Park. The 
tunnel’s purpose was to carry water from the plenteous 
Colorado River west of the continental divide to the semi- 
irid valley of the South Platte on the east. 

The nation-wide protests which killed the project at the 
very end of the Seventy-fourth Congress did not oppose 
irrigation, or the diversion of waters from one to another 
drainage basin, or the growing of beet sugar, but solely the 
use of a National Primeval Park for a commercial purpose. 
Even if it would not “hurt the park” to tunnel it, as was 
untruthfully alleged in the very face of admitted facts, the 
project would have created a precedent as destructive to 
the System’s standards as the damming of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park or the admission of Jackson Lake Reservoir to 
Teton National Park. 

The case against it was summed up as follows by Robert 
Sterling Yard at the House hearing of March 27, 1936: 

“There is an enormous number of American citizens 
who stand for proper national park standards, are willing 
to fight for them through their organizations and individu- 
ily, and have fought for them through their organizations 
ind individually from 1919, when the first assaults were 
made upon Yellowstone Lake. The story is long and | am 
1ot going to tell it; but, thinking it over last night, it 
seemed to me that there are five or six points that I can 
make within perhaps five or six minutes. 

“Both of the organizations that I here represent (Wilder- 
ness Society and National Parks Association) are opposed 
to this rider for these reasons: 

“First, it will violate the principle accepted by Congress, 
the Government, and the people since the creation of the 
National Park Service in 1916 and fortified by iaw, that 
national parks shall not be put to commercial use but shall 
be devoted wholly to park uses. 

“Second, in practice a violation of this principle in one 
national park is a violation of it in the system; in effect, 
ill national parks would thereafter be open to water power, 
irrigation and every other commercial use. 

“Third, to pass this rider will essentially and radically 
alter a land system unique in the world in scenic splendor, 
geological interest, variety, and primeval quality, reducing 
it to the status of a national forest and destroying perma- 
nently its distinguishing character. 

“Fourth, in practice, Congress cannot deny to other 
neighborhoods what it grants to any one, and the pre- 
sumption will hereafter be set up that applicants for power 
and irrigation dams, conduits, power lines and other com- 
mercial works in any national park will receive them be- 
cause Congress has granted them in this one national park. 


This rider, if made law, will open a swift way for all com- 
mercial uses of water in national parks, even for the oft- 
denied tunnels from Yellowstone Lake into neighboring 
ranches in two competing states. Such a bill is now before 
Congress awaiting the precedent of this rider. This is not a 
Rocky Mountain National Park problem, but it is the prob- 
lem of the fate of the National Park System. 

“Fifth, the adoption of this rider would destroy the 
primeval quality of one of the grandest wildernesses still 
remaining in America, setting back a new and vigorous 
nation-wide movement for the preservation of the greatest 
of the few wildernesses still remaining in America. That 
part of the Rocky Mountain National Park which this tunnel 
will undermine, drain and otherwise spoil is one of the 
greatest museum pieces remaining to us of America as God 
made it, and it should by all means be passed on to the care 
of the next generation untouched by this. Its mantle of 
unaltered vegetation, with its original animal life, remains 
as uncountable ages of the past have developed them into the 
present time—a clean pathway back into infinity. Scien- 
tifically, the wildernesses in National Parks are invaluable 
workshops for observation and study of nature in the original, 
and cannot be replaced if violated. The adoption of this 
rider will open the way for the swift reduction of Ameri- 
can land surface to the commonplace of Europe. 

“Sixth, the truths I here express are held in profound 
belief by popular and scientific organizations throughout the 
country whose combined memberships number many mil- 
lions of men and women, and, no doubt, by many times as 
many more men and women unorganized. From about 
1930, when the assaults upon Yellowstone waters subsided 
which had required nearly a dozen years of constant public 
protest to defeat, the nation-wide organization of organiza- 
tions which had gathered for defense had little to do. But 
Congress must understand that, if this rider becomes law, 
it will encourage cominercial forces to renew their efforts to 
debase the entire National Park System, and, looking the 
future in the face, I foresee a conflict far greater, longer 
and more vehement than that of the past.” 

The fact that this was one of seven irrigation projects 
under PWA appropriations without examination by Congress 
or even Congressional knowledge of them, made deception 
easy. The deceivers combined all seven in a single unit, the 
second one of which was titled “Grand Lake-Big Thompson 
transmountain diversion project,”” under which few Coloradans 
would recognize its location, for Grand Lake is outside the 
Rocky Mountain National Park on its west side, and the Big 
Ihompson River empties into the South Platte near Greeley 
on the east side of the National Park and outside of it. 

The plan was to attach this combination unit as a last 
minute rider to a bill certain to pass Congress. 

For this purpose the Interior Department Appropriation 
Bill was chosen. This had passed the House after the usual 
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ute eXamination and amendments, and was sent to the 
Senate where a number of other amendments awaited it. 
Nearly the last of these was the group of seven undiscussed 
rrigation projects. Supporting it were the senators for the 

eral states in which the projects were located, and Senator 
Havden of Arizona, who introduced it, stated (as he was 

oted in the Congressional Record) that it had been “in- 
iated by the President.” 

Because the Senate had amended it, the bill had to return 
to the House, and it was in its passage back that we caught it. 
Representative Edward T. Taylor of the mountainous part 
»f Colorado, who gallantly opopsed it, held it from passage 
while the National Parks Association and Wilderness Society 
ounded the alarm all over the United States. The popular 


protest that followed, one of the greatest in the history of 
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conservation, assured its defeat. Just before adjournment, 
the unit was dropped to enable the Appropriation Bill to be- 
come law. 

Information has just reached us from Colorado that Repre- 
sentative Fred Cummings of the sugar beet part of the South 
Platte Valley, himself a beet grower and head of the Moun- 
tain States Beet Growers Marketing Association, purposes to 
introduce the measure into the coming Congress. Whether a 
new scheme of deception will be devised, or whether the back- 
ers of the six other irrigation projects will elect again to draw 
the national opposition upon themselves by again combining 
with the Rocky Mountain National Park invasion project, or 
whether the Rocky Mountain National Park invasion project 
will come into the open in an honest bill all its own, is not 
yet known. In any event, defenders of the wilderness the 
country over will be ready. 


Largest Roadless Areas in United States 


By Roserr MarsHaAcyt AND ALTHEA Dopsins 


HE. fight to save the wilderness has grown during the 
past ten vears from the personal hobby of a few fa- 


natics to an important, nation-wide movement. All 


ountry, people are ginning to protest in a con- 

manner against the invasion of roadless tracts by 
. : 

Encouragingly enough, a 





of modern transportation. 


} 


1umber of these protests have been heeded, and _ several 
plendid roadless areas have thus been saved. Others have 
l reserved V ed 1 and state officials before yY pro- 
t i ) r iunc! | y otners, ntortr iately, have 
n invaded I use nobody happen ealize that 
sion was nminent, Oo L 10 O is ware ha 
here Vas a ignil it rea oO ave 1 
CI ttl ) yrotect vilderness 5 ritical on 
D I re have 1 en 10ugh irge road] ss tracts 
ifely reserved from invasions. ‘There is important need to 
: { 1 earl oncerning which officiall: 
gna oadless eas sk 1 nlarged, 1d sowhicl 
as on which official action ha oO en. take hould 
shed 
\s a step preliminary to such a study, it is necessary to 
yw what are the potential roadless areas which still can | 
With this objective in mind, we have made a rough 
of all the forest areas in the United States, em- 
300,000 res or more, which have not vet been in- 


1 by routes of mechanized transportation. We have 
id 1 similar study of desert areas mbracing 500,000 acres 
that a considerably larger 

ea is needed in open country than in forest country to 
fecling of the wilderness. The study of such 
reas was made from the accurate road maps for all National 
Forests, National Parks, and Indian Reservations, as kept by 
the federal bureaus administering these lands; from the ex- 
nt maps of the New York State Conservation Depart- 
nt; from the most accurate wailable automobile maps; 


1 from the knowledge of a number of people familiar 


with specific localities which are not well mapped. We wish 
to express our appreciation to the following for their kind 
ssistance: Lee Kneipp and Helen Smith of the U. S. Forest 
Service; H. S. Teller of the National Park Service; FE. H. 
Coulson and J. P. Kinney of the Indian Service; Depue 
Falck of the Grazing Division of the Interior Department; 
ind William G. Howard of the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department. As this is only a preliminary study, we 
realize there will be a number of mistakes. This is espe- 


ially true of the desert areas where existing road maps are 


iusually poor. We would greatly appreciate any corrections 
vhich the readers of this article can make. 


In drawing the boundaries of our roadless areas, we placed 
the edge one-half mile back from all roads, under the as- 
sumption that this distance was necessary to isolate the more 
nnoving influences of mechanization. Where a stub road 
penetrated into a wilderness area, we drew our boundaries 
half a mil i ? 


liminating a finger reaching into such a wi 





road on each sid thus in effect 


width of approximately one mile. 

In view of the fact that most people do not visualize 
reas in terms of acres, we would like to point out that 
300,000 acres is not a roadless area in any pioneering sense. 
Actually, a 300,000 acre tract is only about 21% x 21% 
miles, something which a reasonably good walker could 
dily in a day if there were a trail. \ desert 


71 ] 


area of 500.000 acres is only > x 2714 miles, across 


7771 
whicl ven a poor horseman could ride in a day. Of 


course, most of these areas are not square, but are much 
ittenuated, so that a 300,000 acre area might have the 
limensions of approximately 47 miles by 10 miles, instead 
of 21% miles by 21% miles. 

Che following table and map indicate those forest areas 
in the United States of 300,000 acres or more and those 
lesert areas of 500,000 acres or more which are not vet 


accessible to mechanized transportation. 
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For a Wilderness Program 


By Artruur EF. Morcan 


3 bec ause, 


HEN the prophet Elijah wanted to d 
as he thought, he was the only man in Israel who 
had not become an idolater, it must have been 
onsiderabk ncouragement to him to be told that there 
were ten thousand of his uuntrymen of like mind with 
Limsel f Such a feeling of encouragement ume to me 


vhen | learned of the organization of the Wilderness Society, 


ind again on receiving the first issue of Tue Living Wi.- 
DERN! Since mv earliest recollection, one of my strongest 
iffections has been for the sheer wilderness. To get be- 
ond the tracks of men, where primeval nature was un- 


yuched and unspoiled—this has given me satisfaction be- 


nd almost any other experience. I have been glad that 
o much of the earth is waste—useless and unattractive from 
in economic standpoint—so that it may be reserved to feed 
men’s spirits. As | almost never met other boys or men 
with the ume feeling, | came almost to fear that there 
must omething abnormal in such an interest. 

Some of the finest values lepend for their preservation 
ipon action by a ry small part of the population. What 
proportion of the whole population would consciously make 
1 sacrifi to preserve the works of Spinoza or of Isaac 
Newton or of Einstein The respect in which these men 
ire held by the general population is due, not to first hand 
uppr ition, but to the respect men in general have for 


leadership of great conviction, where that conviction is re- 
pected by discriminating minds. ‘To those who love the 
wilderness there falls the work of gaining the respect and 
support of men and women who are respected for their 
ualities of leadership, and, with their help, the respect and 
support yf the country as a whole. 

Some public issues can be postponed to other generations. 
[he preservation of wilderness areas cannot. Europe has been 
O long settled that it knows little or nothing of the spirit 
f the wilderness, and so those who came to America did not 
ring a highly developed sensitivity to our unique wilder- 
ness values. A score of men will found art galleries to one 
who will preserve a wilderness. I suspect that pre-Roman 
Britain had a love of nature. Yet, following down the 
thread of English poetry one comes almost to Burns and 
Wordsworth before a sensitiveness to nature fully emerges 
literature. 


n English Love of nature is emerging. It must 


be made effective quickly if the native, unspoiled quality 
f primitive nature is not to be wholly lost in one of the 
few areas on earth where it still exists. 

During my own lifetime the wreckage has been great. 
Almost the last of our great white pine and Norway pine 
forests have disappeared. Thirty years ago I visited white 
pine and Norway pine forests in northern Minnesota where 
the great clean tree trunks gave the impression of majestic 
cathedral aisles. Even then but few of these forests were 


left. What a pity some area surrounded by beautiful Min- 


nesota lakes could not have been kept as a wilderness. | 


have slept on the Western plains where the horizon was 


unbroken. Our recent dust storms came from the lands of 
the starving dry-farmers in that region. ‘The sand dunes 
of the San Louis Valley in Colorado still exist, I believe, 
as beautiful as Sahara. If they have not yet been pre- 
served as a national monument, they should be. Otherwise 
some temporary profit may be found in them. 

1 have seen the mountains, the plains, the forests, the 
lakes and the marshes of our country spoiled for quick 
gain. Only slowly is there emerging a sense of value for the 
wilderness. ‘Those who have this sense of value and act on it 
will in time be looked upon as pioneers, as are the early 
Hebrew prophets who held to the ethical quality of their 
primitive pastoral life against the inroads of Egyptian and 
Mesopotamian culture. 

The wilderness quality is not limited to any single type 
of country, nor to any particular size of tracts. One of the 
keenest memories of my childhood is of a bit of brook 
in a primeval wood, which I came across one day, with a 
leep clear pool against a curving wooded bank, and with 
afternoon light and shades playing over the surface. An 
eighty-acre tract could have preserved that beauty. Small 
woodland Jakes, mountain pastures, bluff river banks and 
rocky gorges, all have their qualities. Wilderness areas 
should not be restricted to great stretches of country where 
only a relatively few men and women may get inspiration. 
Insofar as possible there should be wilderness areas within 
the reach of every growing boy, where he can escape from 
highways and paths and explore for himself. There are 
ten thousand such possibilities in America. Where a tract 
has been marred by cutting timber, time will heal the 
wounds, just as it did after the mound builders. The boys 
and girls who become sensitive to the values of these small 
wildernesses will become strong supporters of the preserva- 
tion of larger areas, 

I should be glad to see a well proportioned program of 
wilderness preservation, from small projects to great, devel- 
oped in our country. As the centuries pass, those who were 
responsible for the initiation and development of such a 
program will be respected, for such areas will come to be 
regarded as among our greatest treasures, not inferior to our 
best art galleries or architectural masterpieces. They will be 
highly regarded because they will be found to be a price- 
less source of sanity, courage and refreshment for the hu- 
man spirit. 

To establish a wilderness area is only a beginning. As 
| have gone about my varying undertakings during the past 
thirty years | have tried to leave some wilderness areas be- 
hind me along the way, and have helped in establishing 
half a dozen in exceptionally fine natural areas. Yet today 
energetic CCC camps or other agencies are busy in turning 
nearly all these into public parks with all modern con- 
veniences. A Wilderness Society is necessary. By constant 
vigilance through the years, and with well directed edu- 
cation, it may be able to preserve and to increase this price- 
less heritage. 
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ADIRONDACK TRUCK TRAILS 
STOPPED 


By Raymonp H. Torrey 


HE truck trail program in the Adirondack Park in 

New York State, conducted since 1934 with the labor 

of the Civilian Conservation Corps, under the direction 
of the Conservation Department, is now practically halted. 
This was largely due to objections by trail hikers and con- 
servationists. A special committee, appointed by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman at the request of Conservation Commis- 
sioner Lithgow Osborne, to advise him as to continuing the 
truck trails, made a sort of fifty-fifty recommendation that 
trails completed be used for fire protection, that trails be- 
gun but not completed be finished and used, but that trails 
planned but not begun be not undertaken. The committee 
did not explain its curious logic in disapproving the third 
category, while approving the first two, but the effect seems 
to have been good. 

Not much work on truck trails was done in the summer 
of 1936. One nine-mile project on the list approved by the 
Governor’s Committee was suspended. Another six-mile 
project was voluntarily transferred by the Conservation De- 


partment to the list not to be undertaken. The eleven- 
mile Wanakena-High Falls project was advanced a few 
miles farther, but not completed. A little work was done 


n gravelling and bridging trails begun in 1935. 

While the Conservation Department insists that it regards 
the truck trails as constitutional and necessary, and no one 
has yet taken legal steps to oppose its position, and the 
Department says it will go on with these trails, the fact 
seems to be that, with the close of this season, little more 
can be done on them unless political circumstances permit 
revival of the earlier strength of the CCC in New York 
State, and the Department has to find more work for the 
boys. For the present, it seems to have accepted the advice 
of the Governor’s Committee, to put the items not approved 
by that committee away on the shelf. 


THE ROOSEVELT ELK 


From a Letter from Ben H. Thompson, Assistant to the 
Director of the National Park Service 





“The San Francisco Office of the Wildlife Division reports 
that the principal range of the California herd of the 
Roosevelt elk, which is estimated not to exceed two hundred 
animals, is limited to the western portion of southern Del 
Norte and northern Humbolt Counties 
Prairie Creek State Park. 

“To the best of my knowledge, there are small, scattered 
bands of Roosevelt elk between Northern California and 
the Olympic Peninsula, but the only herds of any size are 
those in the Mount Olympus region. The Mount Olympus 
National Monument was established primarily to protect 
the Roosevelt elk on their hereditary range in sufficient 


in the vicinity of 


numbers to assure perpetuation of the species. It is my 
pinion that if the Mount Olympus herds should be de- 
stroyed, perpetuation of the species would be questionable.” 
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THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 
PLATFORM 

1. That the wilderness (the environment of 
solitude) is a natural mental resource having the 
same basic relation to man’s ultimate thought 
and culture as coal, timber, and other physical 
resources have to his material needs. 

2. That the use of this resource should be con- 
sidered a public utility and therefore its commer 
cialization should not be tolerated. 

3. That the time has come, with the brutaliz- 
ing pressure of a spreading metropolitan civiliza- 
tion, to recognize wilderness environment as a 
human need rather than a luxury and plaything. 

4. That this need is being sacrificed to the me- 
chanical invasion in its various killing forms. 

5. That scenery and solitude are intrinsically 
separate things, that the motorist is entitled to his 
full share of scenery, but that motorway and 
solitude together constitute a contradiction. 

6. That outing areas in which people may en- 
joy the non-primitive forest are highly desirable 
for many pent-up city people who have no de- 
sire for solitude, but that such areas should not 
be confused in mental conception or adminis- 
tration with those reserved for the wilderness. 

7. That, since primeval succession can never 
return once continuity has been severed, it is 
manifestly the duty of this generation to pre- 
serve under scientific care, for the observation, 
study, and appreciation of generations to come, as 
many, as large, and as varied examples of the 
remaining primitive as possible. 

8. That the wilderness remaining in America 
has shrunk to such a small remnant of the coun- 
try’s total territory, that what area does remain 
is all-precious and its preservation a vital need. 

9. That encroachment upon our remnant 
American wilderness in any one locality is an ar- 
tack upon the whole and creates an issue of na- 
tional moment and not for local action alone. 

10. That since the invasion of wilderness areas 
is generally boosted by powerful, country-wide 
organizations, it is essential that individuals and 
groups who desire to preserve the wilderness 
must unite in a country wide defense. 

11. That the means of achieving our objectives 
should be positive and creative as well as merely 
defensive, and hence that a long-range plan 
should be evolved toward bringing forth its men- 
tal and ultimate human uses. 
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Winning the Nation to Save Wilderness 
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way, 


mall a beginning state prog 


’ but it has been done successfully 
n the past with the Wilderness Society following 

It can be done to any extent because every 
yr without wilderness of its own, has 
f citizens 


ictivity for such a 


ipable of being stirred into 
cause. 
times of universal 


travel by motor, 


every 


In these 


train and plane, many thousands in state 


have seen wilderness ind recognize, even though 
they may not fully appreciate, its quality and 
Chere in primeval land 


though it 


beauty 
may 


charm. is unique 


scape, even 


not nave vigorous 


nformation of [here are prime 


: , , , 
val forests so in plan and detail and 


ich in \ iriety as to merit description as scenery. 
This Society holds itself readv to back up heartily 


the promotions of its members. 


It is natural that, in the beginning of this na- 
tional movement, those states have responded 
best in which, possessing wilderness of their own, 
New York and 
California, on opposite ocean fronts, are alive 
Between lie states of all 
degrees of interest of which many need quicken- 
We 


call on our members each to become a center of 


vigorous issues have been made. 


with activity. them 


ing from without as well as from within. 
continuous activity within his own influence. 

Meantime, even without the speeding up to 
which we urge you, the movement js advancing 
This is seen in many ways, the most 
the rapid spread 
News of it comes 


steadily. 
interesting of which, to us, is 
of Wilderness Society repute. 
to us in correspondence and inquiries from every 
ner of the country. Ours is a title which pro- 
vokes attention, but it would not do so unless 
interest in wilderness meant far more than it used 
1930 the 
changed the name of its Wilderness 


to do, say, in when Forest Service 
\reas to 
Primitive Areas because it thought that wilderness 
was regarded by the public as repulsive! 

It is also seen in the correspondence and activ- 
ities of members, in their letters published in 
the local press, and in the editorial responses of 
newspapers. Except in communities living by 
the axe, newspapers are all with us, and success is 
measurably nearer. 
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